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his school teachers considered him a very dull lad. It
was quite true that he had gained very little from all
his school experience; he could not read a simple first-
grade passage, and he could write only his name and
three or four other words; adding simple number com-
binations constituted his acquirements in arithmetic.
His writing is poor, the letters often are not properly
formed; he is not only left-handed, but writes in an
awkward, overhand fashion.

Since our first examination we know that the boy has
attended the public schools for some five or six months,
and that later he has received intensive and individual
help during a period of four months by a teacher who has
been most zealous in her efforts to help the boy. In
spite of this, we find that he has made absolutely no head-
way in any of the school branches. He cannot remember
the phonetic values of the different letters, although he
has received a great amount of drill in these. At the
end of a day's lesson he knows them, but by the next
day they are forgotten. In consequence, he has made no
progress in.either reading or spelling.

For days at a time he has been drilled in the process
of subtraction, and although he understands it and im-
mediately after being taught can solve problems without
error, yet when the drill is stopped for two or three days,
all that he has learned has been absolutely lost. He
knows a few of the simpler combinations of the multi-
plication tables; the more difficult ones he cannot re-
member. After he has been told the date again and
again, if a few days elapse before he is questioned, he
will make the wildest guesses; thus, after having heard
each morning for several weeks that the current month
was September, when the drill was stopped for three
days he said in reply to a question that it was February.
After months of effort he is finally able to name the